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A SOCIOLINGUISTie SURVEY QF :A . :ILINGUAL_ COMJ'IUNT lY : 
IMPLICATIONS FOR SltlNGl EDUCATION-'- 



Adalberto --e;uirre, Jr. 



Bilingual education programs in the southwestern United 
States are designed to promote the educational oppidrtunities of 
Non-English Proficient (NEP) or Limited English Proficient (LEP) 
children, serving as a transitional vehicle for moving these 
children into the mainstream society ("Bilingual Education and 
Desegregation." 1979; Plasttno, 1979). As a socializing agent in 
the public schools, bilingual education focuses on the reduction 
of any cognitive constraints imposed upon NEP and LEP children 
by their primary languages: implicit within bilingual education 
programs- is the assumption that members of both the ethnic and 
mainstream society will accept bilingual education as a necessary 
vehicle for the creation of an equitable educational environment 
for all participants. However, it is this assumption that has 
led some to believe that bilingual education programs have cheated 
aceommodating environments for the acceptance of differences, 
rather than promoting the attainment of general educational goals 
(Lewis, 19 77; Aguirre and Fernandez, 1976). 

The rapid expansion of biltngt^al education programs in the 
southwestern United States during the past few years has largely 
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been brought about by court decisions and federal/ state legisla- 
tion (Carter, 1978; Gonzalez, 1973; "Bilingual Education: A 
Problem of Substantial Numbers," 1974). In a majority of cases, 
such programs have been implemented to curb the increasing educa= 
tional inequality of NEP and LEP students in American public 
schools without focusing on the structures of social inequality 
the schools continue to support and transmit. A major goal in 
the bilingual program's design is to provide equality of educa- 
tional opportunity, despite the fact that it is still not clear 
whether education is a major factor in determining future careers 
and social class. As Blau and Duncan (1967) have demonstrated, 
only structural changes in society are the primary causes of up^ 
ward mobility. As currently structured, bilingual education is 
designed to have an effect on the educational environment, rather 
than to cause change in the educational system. As a result, the 
concern in bilingual education programs with educational inequal- 
ity is not necessarily going to correct the social inequality of 
students (Aguirre, 1979). ' 

The manifest reason for introducing bilingual edvcatidn_pro- 
grams into a community has been to demonstrate concern for the 
needs of a "deprived" group of people; however, their rapid imple- 
mentation. withSut attention to a community's needs, reduces their 
chances of being productive. Implementation of many bilingual 
education programs has occurred without comprehensive sociolinguis- 
tic analyses of the target student populations and their respective 
school-community environments (Aguirre and Bikler-Karquer. , 1979). 
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The' lack of cdllabdraCion between scnool and eotnmunicy in 
fdrmuiating general educational goals for a bilingual educatibri 
program predicates that program growth will arise out of a series 
of compromising situations betxg-een the school and community. Pro = 
gram growth of this sort is additive, a hmnber of units thrown 
together because they conform to a giv^en program definition rather 
than cumulative, in which each increment in cne series prepares 
Che way for the next. Within the context of a social system (and 
education most certainly is one), cumulative growth is much more 
likely to alter patterns, while additive growth will sustain them 
(Hawley, 1973).. It is therefore not surprising to realize that 
the aggregate nature of these programs is usually employed in their 
evaluation to demonstrate a lack of cumulicive growth in them. 

For insr-ance, the available criteria for the selection of a 
bilingual education program has usually been based on very limited 
language assessments, language assessments that are often the in- 
terpretation of a community's needs by an external agency or body 
o£ professionals , rather than a community's evaluation of its 
linguistic needs (Mackey and Ornstein, 1977). As a result, many 
of Che obstacles bilingual education programs encounter stem from 
the lack and depth of the assessments and from the lack of colla- 
boration between the community and the educational planning agency. 
However, this is not unique to bilingual education. It is a gen- 
eral social fact that people directly affected by public policy are 
rarely included in the policy-making process (Glaser and Possony, 
1979; Wenner. 1976; McRae , 19 70; Leibowitz, 19 76; Padilla, 1980). 
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Despite the iegal requiretnenc chac a language assessment of 
the student population be a prerequisite =or development of a 
bilingual education program," such assessments are usually limited 
to an analysis of the child's first acquired language, the language 
normally spoken, and the language most often spoken in the home 
(Rice, 1976; Mercer and Mercer, 1979). There is a need however , 
to go beyond this superficial evaluation of linguistic background 
and to begin supplying policymakers with findings and recommenda- 
tions focusing on a collaborative effort between the community and 
school. It is a collaborative effort that examines such issues 
as the use and demand for languages in the community, the general 
proficiency of parents and educators in those languages, and sup- - , 
DOrt for their use in the schools (Fishman and tovas , 1972; Cohen. 
1975) . 

COra'rUNITY PARTICIPATi0N 

The decentralization process taking place in American educa- 
tion has affected most federal and state compensatory education 
programs, including bilingual education. The regulations now in- 
volve the conmuniey in the planning, implementation, and evalua- 
tion of bilingual programs (Brown, 1975; Peha, 1976). The 
Transitional Bilingual Education Law of ^dassaahusstts (Kobrick , 
1972). for example, stipulates that the bilingual education units 
in the development of an educational program shall support the 
participation of a wide spectrum of people concerned with edu- 
cating children of limited English proficiency in the formulation 
of policy and procedures. Waserstein (1975) describes, for exam- 
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pie, how a community in Delaware was intluenciai in devel.opihg , 
and later monitorirj. its bilingual education program; Similarly, 
Melikoff (1972) reports how the cbmmuriity of St. Lambert (French- 
speaking Canada) was largely responsible for the creation or a 
bilingual program; and Foley (1976) describes how the Spanish- 
speaking population of GrysLi-l City, Texas took control of ttha 
school system and instituted a K-12 bilingual education program. 

In recognition of the impact a community can and should have 
on bilingual programs, educators widely recommend strong community 
support in all aspects of the program (Edwards, 1976); To minimize 
potential resistance to a bilingual education program and respond 
to community demands for a staff attuned to the needs of the tar- 
get ethnic group, it has become common practice for school systems 
to recruit personnel from the ethnic community (Betohc-s, 1977). 
The most expedient approach is to: 

1. Employ available teachers and administrators who belong 
to the same ethnic group as the students; 

2 Supplement the classroom teachers assigned to^ the^ bilin- 
gual program with paraprof ess ionals from tne local ethnic 
community ; 

It is expected that a teaching/ administrative staff that belongs 
to t.ne ethnic population served by a bilingual program will be 
more attuned to the needs and desires of the conmuhity and will 
be supportive of the bilingual program during ail its stages. 

Implicit in these staffing strategies, however, is the assump- 
tion that ethnic homogeneity among group members will extend to 
the sharing of language use patterns or that members will share 
the same everyday patterns of language use. This assumption be- 
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comes problematic when one considers that face chac social and 
economic differences between school staff and the Community may 
be of such magnitude that the two groups may not share sociolin- 
guistic orientations, especially in terms of the role Spanish and 
English are to play in education (Epstein, 1977). 

Any divergence arising between the bilingual teaching staff 
and the community may'Se largely the result of a concomitant ef- 
fect from socio-economic differences and orientation to an English- 
speaking environment. Potential conflict between the two groups 
may center on the emphasis to be placed on English and Spanish in 
education. For instance, participants of the 1974 Chicano Teachers 
Conference argued that Chicano school personnel in the Southwest 
are usuilly not responsive to the cultural and language heeds of 
Chicano students because they are largely part of an Anglo-American 
system, and as such, behave according to the norms and. precepts 
instilled by the system (Chacon and Bowman, 1974). 

Vfaile the community may favor the use of Spanish ih all school 
•subject areas, the tea:ching/administrative staff may seek to pro- 
mote English rather than Spanish in order to expand the socio- 
economic expectations of the bilingual students. It is proposed, 
therefore, that even when the school staff and locals community are 
both bilingual and members of the same ethnic group, their socio- 
linguistic characteristics must be assessed in order to minimize 
potential resistance to bilingual education stemming from school/ 
cotniriUhity conflicts; 
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PURPOSE 



The need for reliable information on which to Base language 
policy is the major justification for sociolinguistic surveys; 
The primary task of the socrolinguiscic survey Is to provide an 
accurate representation of a community's sbcidlinguistic situation 
te those responsible for language policy decisions (Cooper, 1980; 
Lieberson, 1980). The attention in the United States tov/ard the 
educational problems of children who speak a language other than 
English creates a need for sociolinguis tic information regarding 
such topics as effects of language on social scatus, the contri- 
bution of mother tongue education to cognitive development, and 
the group status of language. This sociolinguis t ic information 
is vital to those who develop materials and implement educational 
programs if bilingual education programs are to produce substan- 
tial results. For instance, sociolinguis tic surveys are widely 
used in multilingual societies to insure compacib ility between 
school and cdinmunity goals and consequently increase the ehancas 
for attaining specific results (Klos s , 1969; Alleyne, 1975; Fish^ 
man. 1972; Verdoodt, 1974; Ghannessian and Ansre. 1975). 

The purpose is to discuss some results from a soctol inguis tic 
survey focusing on a collaborative effort between t:ne school and 
commur.ity for the fortnulacion of language policy and selection of 
a bilingual education program. ^ approach incorporates many of 
the sociblinguistic variables outlined by Reyburn (1975) and many 
of the^dcidlinguistic decision-making variables discussed by 
Fishman and Ldvas (1972) necessary for the formulation of language 
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p.biicy.-' Specifically, the survey is designed to provide infSrtna-S' 
feidri regarditig Che sdciolinguiscic parameters in the bilingual corn^ 
munity, identification of the transfer or maintenahcl ■ status of 
Spanish in the cotnmunity, and the selection of a bilingual educa- 
tion program. ; 

The principal areas in which the survey was administered are 
presented in Figure 1. x Parents and Educators were compared on 
the following variables demographic background, self-reported 
proficiency in Spanish and\^ English , and actual versus preferred 
language use by social situation. The demographic variable encom- 
passes ethnicity, native language, Respondent's place of birth, 
and par-nt's place of birth. The proficiency variable includes 
understariding, speaking, reading, and writing capabilities in each 
language. The totality of this iriformation should allow for an ex- 
imination of the ethnic homogeneity'between parents and educators 
ind its association with their socio linguistic characteristics. 

THE BILINGUAL eOi-Q-iUNITY 

The research site was a rural bilingual community oc approxi- 
mately 2,500 people, located in the north central section of Colo- 
rado. The community has remained relatively isolated from the 
sc do-econoraic mainstream of American society, having missed ex- 
posure to some of the economic transformations brought about by 
the historical introduction of the railroad and/or mining industry 
that other Spanish-speaking conmunicies in the southwestern United 
States have undergone. One observable result of the community's 
rural and socio-economic isolation is strong support for main- 
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Figure 1 

' AREAS OF INVESTIGATION 

So cial Are a s 
♦ 

Socjai fiT-otps ; te^ Scnoo^ ' Cfe^ Social Servi ces Mass ^fedia 

• ; - A- 

Reported banguage Use X X Y X , X 

Preferred tanguage Use X X % X X 

• - - f' 

EDUCAIDRS^ 

Reported Language Use X . X Y X X ■ 

Preferred tanguage Use X X Y X X 

IParKits of cfttlcteen enrolled in school K-12, but not anployed oy the fchobl 
districts; • j y'~ 

2|chDol staff- -secondary and elementary teachers and admihistrators in K-12. 

X: Areas exanined and analyzed in this report. 
Y: Areas examined but not analyzed in this report: 

taining the Spanish language. 

rne bilingual education progam has been in the community's x 
schools for four years. It was initially JesigneS to play both a 
restoration ?ole for monolingual English speakers in the ethnic 
population and one of transition for the moholingual Spanish speak- 
ers. Operating from kindergarten through the fourth grade, it 
serves approximately 175 s-^dents and has a staff of eight teacher- 
aides, one' community^ coordinator, and a program coordinator. 
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• Biiirigual educatiDn was introduced in ch?. school under the • 
assumptidh that its predominantly Mexican-American teaching/ 
administrative staff would autontatically support the program. Bi- 
lingual teacher-aides were added to the staff to aom^lment the 
classroom teachers rather than to suvvl^^enz them as is ■common 
practice when a teacher is known to have limited Spanish language 
skills. However, instead of increasing rhe program's support, 
■the introduction of the teacher-aides produced serious" misunder- 
standings over the role of the teacher and teacher-aide, misunder- 
standings that forced the community to re-examine the role of 
bilingual education. As the data will illustrate, the differen- ■ 
tial sociolinguistic orientations of teachers and parents ^ex& 
quite instrumental in creating an aura of confusion around the 

Bilingual program. 

The bilingual community is, tnus , an excellent locacion in 
Which to investigate the question of whether ethnic homogeneity 
between the teaching/administrative staff and the community ex- 
tends to the emphasis bn language choice in the school. In this 
community, one is more likely to find the maintenance of the Span- 
ish language and culture and a higher degree of ethnic hpmogeneity 
between parents and educators:, as compared to urban or less iso- 
lated rural areas. However, the conflict in this community re- 
garding the implementation and orientation of the program warrants 
the observation that ethnic homogeneity may not extend to the so- , 
ciolinguistic characteristics of the school personnel and the im- 
mediate community concerned with the educational process. 
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DATA COLLECTION PRdCEDURES 

^To determine general language use and language preference 
paccerns for educators ^ 37) and parents (N = 35) in selected 
social situations, a questionnaire consisting of 53 items was ad- 
tninisterecf. The questionnaire was adminis tered ' to respondents in 
the language in which they indicated they felt most comfortable 
(e.g., Spanish or English). 

Respondents were also asked to read a description of four bi- 
lingual education models that illustrat^ the approximate amount 
of Spanish and English spoken throughout the grades (see Figure 2). 
The respondents' understanding of these models was closely monitored 
before they were asked what type of program they would like imple- 
mented in their schools. 

RESULTS AND ANALYSIS 

The adult bilingual community examined in this study appears 
to be undergoing a language shift from Spanish to English. While 

► _ 

respondents report the ability to speak and understand both lan- 
guages, they also^report having better literacy skills in English 
than in Spanish (see Tables 1 and 2). This result is a sociolin- 
guistic condition conducive to language shift in a bilingual com- 
munity (Gal, 1979), in this case, from Spanish to English. 

Some intersting,,variations occur when one examines parents' 
and locators' self-identification with ethnic and linguistic back- 
ground, ^^lile the majority of adult respondents identified them- 
selves as l,e^i^un.Amevi.an, a small number of educators selected 
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Figure 2 

TYPOLOGY OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION MODELS- 



Type ol^ ij in^,ual Moael 



Grades 



Mdncil iterate 



Transit Lonal 



Partial 



Mairitenanct! 



R 1 



2 3 4 5 6 7 

1 [I □ □ c 

] [I a E l □ 



8 9 10 11 12 



□ 



II CI rj □ □ El □ □ □ 111 □ 13 

II ■ ■ [I [i 1 [I [J 11 i I [i n [i 



Key: English Spanish 



^Adapted from Fishniah arid Lovas, 1972, p: 
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Table 1 

SPANISH PROFICIENCY SELF-ESTIMATES FOR PARENTS AND EDUCATORS 



Understanding ABrlity 

excellent 
good 
fair 

Speaking Ability 
excellent 



rair 

Reading Ability 

excellent 
good 
fair 

Writing Ability 



Parents. Educators 
Proficiency Level (^i^ ^ 35) ^ (N = 37) 



26% 30% 
60% ^3% 
14% 27% 



17% 22^ 
63% 



good ^it ^tv 

^..'^ 20% 35/o 



20% 35% 
A 17% 22% 

63% ^3/» 



, , 12"'' 52"o 

good . ^Si! ' 9/7'^ 

fair 20?o 24. 
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Table 2 

ENGLISH PROFICIENCY SEbF-ESTIFIATES FOR PARENTS AND EDUCATORS 



Understanding Ability 



excellent 

good 

fair 



Speaking Ability 

excellent 
good 
fair 



Reading Ability 

excellent 
good 
fair 

Writing Ability 

excellent 
good 
fair 



Parents Educators 
Proficiency Level -^^ = 35>i (N = 37) 



26% 59^ 

39% 



ie7o 2% 



23% ^9% 
53% ^3% 
24% 8% 



26% 5 7% 

55% 38% 
8% 5% 



23% 57% 
51% 

9 fir. 2% 
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the term ni'svanic as an identity marker (see Table 3) . This 
slight difference in ethnic ideht ificaeibh becomes understandable 
when one remembers that traditionally, Jiisz)ahic has been a label 
employed by individuals possessing either a certain level of mate- 
rial affluence and/or an extended post-secondary educational back- 
grbuhd. 

Regarding their linguistic background, 86 percent of the 
parents, compared to 67 percent of the educators, -reported Spanish 
as their native _ language (see Table 3), This result also supports 
the general patterns for language proficiency self -estimates in 
Tables 1 and 2: parents report having a much better command of 
communication skills in Spanish than in English, while educators 
rated themselves as having a better command of communicatidn 
skills in English than in Spanish: in addition, the results pre- 
sented in Figure 3 allow one to observe a higher level of self- 
reported proficiency ir English than in Spanish. 

Sociolinj^uistic Characte ristics 

A comparison of Tables 1 and 2 shows that respondents report 
having better literacy skills in English than in Spanish despite 
their ability to speak and understand both languages. Educators 
db, however, report being better at speaking and understanding 
English and Spanish, while parents report a similar ability to 
speak and understand either language. \ 

When asked to report their level and preference of; language 
use in a variety of social situations, parents report a general 
use of arid preference for Spanish, while educators report a general 
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Table 3 

DEMOGRAPHIC BACKGRQUNB OF PARENTS AND EDUCATORS 



Ethnicity 



Native , 
Non- native 

Father Born in Community 

Yes 
No 

Mother 3orn in Cotnmunity 

Yes 
No 
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Parents Educators 
Background Variables = 35) (n = 37) 



Hispanic nn^^ Rl-7 

Mexican-American 100/° 
Native Language 

Spanish °°/° 
Birthplace (Cdtnmunity) 



86% 7i 



22% 



89% . ■ 

11% 23% 



917 81% 
9% 19% 
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Figure 3 

OVERALL RESPONDENTS* SELF-REPORTED PROFieiENGY 
FOR COMMUNICATION SKILLS IN ENGtlSH 
AND SPANISH 




English IH 
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use of, and preference for English (see Table 4). Regarding che 
lang'dage they would want their children to use with grandparents 
and friends, parents report a preference for Spanish, while edu- 
cators report a preference For English (see Table 5). 

If we compare the preferred language use of parents and edu- 
catbts summarized in Table' 4. with their preference for their o\m 
children's language use sunmartzed in Table 5, we observe some in- 
teresting variations. First, in Table 5 we observe that parents 
have similar language preferences for themselves and their o^^ 
children, whereas educators do not. 3iven the general preference 
for English by educators, it is interesting to note that they pre- 
fer that their own children approach a greater degree of balance 
in the use of both languages. 

Comparing Tables 4 and 6 we see that the language preference 
of parents with th^ir own children is similar to their preference 
with their own parents. In contrast, educators prefer to use both 
languages with their own children but wish to use English with 

their own parents . 

Given the comparisons here, the following conclusions can be 
drawn. First, in terms of use and preference, parents exhibit a 
higher level of consistency in their language behavior, which may 
also serve as an indicator of a high level of maintenance and sup- 
port for bilingtialism. By contrast, there is" no corresponding 
level of consistency for educator responses. However, the finding 
that they prefer their own children to be balanced in the use of 
both languages suggests that they may, on one hand, be quite loyal 
to bilitlgualism.but, 6n the other, not support it in everyday life, 
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Table 4 



Preferred 
^mge Use 



REPORTED LANGUAGE USE AND PREFERRED LANeHAGE 
BSE 0F PARENTS AND EDUCATORS 



Reported With one' s spouse Wi.h one s 
lapaf^e Use at hoti B m"^^^ 



one's Withoiie's 
Maids 



Parents Edotprs Pargnts Educators ParenteM^ 
U 24 . 8 25 6 18 18 30 

27 12 29 15 17 1 



% 13 



x2.i5,^K.n5 x2 = 7:47 p<.05 ^5.52 p^B5 = U2 p<.05 



il 31 6 25 17 32 5 18 

W^^JU^ jn4p<.05 x2 = 11.2p<.05 x2^5.28p<.05 
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Table 5 

PREFERREB tANGUAGE USAGE FOR CHILDREN 



Parents Educators 
language Usage = 35) (N = 37) 



With grand parent s 

English ' 30% < 447o 

Spanish 707, 56% 

With friends 

English . 41% 56% 

Spanish- 59% 44% 
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Table 6 

PREFERRED LANGUAGE USE FOR PARENTS, EDUeATeRS , AND THEIR CHILDREN 





Parents 


Their 
Children 


Educate rs 


Their 













English 


17% . 


30% 


68% 


44% 


Spanish 


*83% 


70% 


32% 


56% 


With friends 










English 


49% 


41% 


86% 


55% 


Spanish 


19% 


59% 


14% 


44% 
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Though there is not enough dsta to generate reasons for. this pat- 
tertii dtie taay speculate that educators have a high loyalty to bi- 
lingualisin but do not readily support it because they want to 
identify with the comraunity and its members. Secondly, from a so- 
cial psychological perspective one may speculate that educators 
may want their dwti children to be bilingual to compensate for 
their own sense of loss in the use ot both languages, perhaps as 
a result of acculturation effects encountered .in attaining a de- 
gree in higher education. For instance, comparing Tables 6 and 
6 again, one observes that educators report using mainly English 
when speaking With their children but prefer their children to ' 
use both languages. We can thus suspect that the home context of 
educators is not bilingual and that the necessary support mech- 
anism for the functioning of bilingual norms will not be found in 
the home. It should be noted that we are only Speaking of language 
and not culture. A necessiry phase in a study such as this would . 
be to see how educators' and parents' households differ in some 
measure of cultural assimilation. 

Hass Media 

Despite the limited availability of Spanish language media 
in the area, parents report a much greater preference for Spanish 
language media than educators (see Table 7). While ,it might appear 
that educators prefer media in either language, there is a slight 
leaning in their responses in the direction of English language 
media. In additian, an analysis of the residential patterns of 
both parents and educators Revealed that educators largely reside- 
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in an area around the periphery of the community where cable tele- 
vision is most accessible. Spanish language programs from the SIN 
network are available through cable television; however, in informal 
interviews, educators expressed a reluctance to allow themselves 
and/or their children to view Spanish language television programs: 

Selected Soa±-^ 



Medical and legal services are available and utilized in 
either language by respondent?. However, when compared, a higher 
percentage of parents reported using services in which mostly 
Spanish was spoken than did educators. The language in which 
these services were obtarhed probably differed among the informants 
because parents would be more apt to use local services whose staff 
is primarily bilingual; whereas educators, for the most part, would 
seek these services outside' the community in an urban area whose 
staff is rrore likely to be predominantly English-speaking (see 
Table 8) . 

Type of Bilingual Program 

The majority of educators reported a preference for a partial 
model, while piarents reported a preference for a maintenance model. 
Asked why they preferred the transitional model, most educators 
replied that: (1) a maintenance model would be detrimental to 
the developiment of English, and/or (2) the implementation of a 
transitional model would be less problematic in terms of such fac- 
tors as personnel and scheduling (see Table 9) ; 
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Table 8 



REPORTED USE MB PREFERRED USE_QF MEDICAL AND 
tEGAt SERVICES BY LANGUAGE 



iyfedical Legal 



Reported Usage 


Parents 


Educators 


Parents 


Educators 


Mostly English 


367o 


65% 


59% 


86% 


Mostly Spanish 


64% 


35% 


41% 


14% 




x2 = 4.96 


P < -f^s 


x2 = 7.0 


P < .05 


Preferred Usage 










Mostly English 


21% 


36% 


17% 


53% 


Mostly Spanish 


79% 


65% _ 


83% 


47% 



x2 = 1.98 p <^ .65 x2 = 9.94 p < .05 
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Table 9 

REP0RTEB PREFERENCES FOR BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Type of Program 

Maintenance 

Par tiai-Trans it tonal 



Parents 



Educators 



83% 
17% 



43% 
57% 



:2 = 12.24, p <^ .05 
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SUMMARY REMARKS 



For more than a cenEury this bilingual community has main- 
tained the use of Spanish for various societal functions. The 
results demonstrate that, despite a High level of loyalty to the 
Spanish language, the conmunity's adult population reports greater 
use of English than Spanish for coimnuhication . This result is 
primarily attributed to the eoncbmitaht effects of generational 
forces in the population, the decreasing reliance on Spanish for 
formal societal functions, and the increasing participation of 
the community's young in urban educational' institutions that are, 
for the most part, oriented to an English-speaking world. 

The introduction of a transiLional bilingua? education pro- 
gram in the coranuhlty's schools four years ago was in conformity 
with the state's bilingual education policy. However, the program 
was seen by the conmuhity as an imposition because it was not 
based on an analysis of the community's concerns with linguistic 
and cultural heritage. This resulted in numerous conflicts within 
and between the school and community regarding the direction, im- 
plementation, and productivity of the bilingual program. As the 
results clearly demonstrate, not only do educators and parents 
differ in their sociolinguistic characteristics, but also in their 
selection of a bilingual education program model. These results 
seriously challenge the assumption that teaching/administrative 
staff in bilingual programs themselves reflect bilingual goals and 
orientations in their behavior. 
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The difference in socioliriguistic charactcriscics fcr parents 
arid educators also seriously challenges the assumption of ethnic 
hbtnogerieity. that is. the assumption that ethnicity is a primary 
factor in language maintenance. The social values acquired through 
a university or college teacher training program may supercede pri- 
mary group rieed affiliation oh the basis of ethnicity. For this 
group of individuals, ethnicity may be necessary for primary group 
identification but not sufficient for the use of Spanish in primary 
group af f ili.ation . 

Despite the scope limitations for this study, the results 
support the use of sociolinguis tie surveys focusing on the inter- 
relationships between conmunity and school goals for a bilingual 
education program (Hernandez- Cha-ez , 1978). This study clearly 
demonstrates its use in the examination of general assumptions 
regarding language and ethnic behavior, and its effectiveness for 
revealing the differential values, vls-a-vis reported language 
use and preferred language use of bilingual speakers. The exami- 
nation of value place in language choice decisions by bilingual 
speakers is a concern that has escaped serious attention by re- 
searchers in bilingual education. 

However, while the results support the utility of eSplSyihg 
sociolinguis tic surveys in bilingual education programs and their 
decisions, the survey, a-, a methodological tool, is assumed to 
produce a representation of reality. The problem here is the 
question of whose reality is being represented. Instrument con- 
struction is certainly going to reflect any ideological predispo- 
sitions of the researcher. The instrument may therefore be quite 
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good at: producing results chat support che structured life experi^ 
ehce of respondents as perceived by the researcher. Soihg one 
seep further, responses may also be more of a reflection of the 
perceived structure of life experiences in the instrument rather 
than their actual structure. in other words, respondents may be 
responding consistently to survey questions because they assume 
that the task requires consistency in response from them. 

There is also the much Sore important question of social 
conflict. The sociolinguistic survey may be appropriate for re- 
solving potential conflict between the school and community in 
defining bilingual education goals. However, the method of re- 
solving the conflict may not be in the best interests of the chil- 
dren. Tais is by no means uhique to the field of bilingual 
education. It'simply reflects the tendency in this country 'to ex- 
clude those directly affected by policy decisions from partici= 
pating in decision making. For example, a sociolinguistic survey 
may reveal that both^ parents and teachers want children to learn 
only English; yet, the survey also reveals that the children re- 
port a much greater usage of and preference for Spanish. 'Whose 
preferences will be taken into account? If children are central 
"to the educational process, should we not follow their preferences 
and organize content areas in Spanish, gradually introducing the 
second language? There is still potential conflict here because 
bStft parents and educators may not be supportive of their chil- 
dren's educational activities. This example demonstrates the mag-, 
nitude -of the questions one can generate in this area. 
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Perhaps a serious flaw in the work here is the exclusion of 
daca regarding language use paccerhs and language preference of 
children in the bilingual education program. The oversight was 
by no means intentional, but simply a result of the time and ef- 
fort limitations encountered in survey research. The inclusion 
of such data would have permitted necessary comparisons between 
parents, educators, and children regarding soeiolinguistic con- 
siderations. Given the general loosely coupled characteristic of 
school organization, it would be interesting to examine the level 
of congruency in language preferences for all three groups and 
their use in supporting the bilingual education program. 

A methodological refinement in soeiolinguistic surveys for 
future work in the bilingual education area must be the inclusion 
of retrospective questions. It is necessary, especially when we 
are dealing with parents and educators, to begin documenting those 
life experiences that either promote or retard bilingual behavior. 
in the ease of parents, it is important to examine how their life 
experiences affected the rearing of their children, and with re- 
spect to teachers, hbw their life expectancies may become part of 
their instructional methods in the classroom. For children, it 
w5uld be interesting to see the age at which they become aware of 
positive and negative evaluation of bilingual behavior at home and 
in the school. 

Researchers may object to the use 5f retrospective questions, 
arguing that respondents may not be capable of providing valid 
representations of past life experiences. While this may be true, 
their obje6tioh is outweighed by the fact that retrospective ques- 
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Cions provide a means for deGermiriirig change over time when data 
can be gathered at only a single point in time. For example, one 
can compare the language characteristics of yOurig children with 
the retrospective answers given by parents and teachers.' One 
could then use a single survey to make inferences about intergener- 
ational changes in language use. The most significant reason for 
including retrospective questions in a sOciolinguistic survey is 
that they transform the instrument into a useful tool for ac- 
quiring case study data oh language use. The end result is that 
their aggregation leads to the construction of a quasi-ethnography 
for the community studied. 

Mills (1959) identifies three roles for the social scientist 
in the public sphere: philosopher-king, in which the social sci- 
entist occupies a position of power and is seen as extraordinarily 
knowledgeable; independent philosopher, in which he/she remains 
independent in work and selection of problems for study, but di- 
rects this work at both kings and public; and advisor to the king, 
where the social scientist functions as a technician, providing 
information mostly to bureaucratic officials. The researcher in 
bilihgualism and its educational practice must wear two hats and 
strive to promote collaborative research between kings and public 
(Aguirre. 1978). His or her colleagues, as kings in kingdoms of 
their own, must be. educated regarding the sOciolinguistic charac- 
teristics and educational needs of bilingual communities and their 
children. Bilingual cotraiunities must, On the other hand, 5e edu- 
cated regarding the changing ideologies Of English-ipeaking edu- 
cational institutions and their effects oh educational policy for 
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bilingual children. To ignore the concerns of kings insures that 
bilingual education will not be interested in bilihgualism, as 
much as in legitimating its presence and service to a much larger 
educational enterjjrise that is largely bureaucratic in nature. 
To ignore the public is to creace an environment within which bi- 
lingual education simply becomes ah addition to the body of myth 
in American public education, rather than a challenge to prevailing 
educational ideologies. 
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